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The greatness of a preacher is shown not by what 
he gives to his people but by what he helps them to 
do for themselves. 

* * x x 
The Coioured Voters’ Case. 

As was genezally expected the Supreme Court found 
that it was precluded from enquiring into the validity of 
the Separate Representation of Voters Act which four 
Coloured voters wished to upset. It decided that its 
hands were tied by the Appeal Court’s judgement in the 
case of Ndlwana versus Hofmeyr in 1937, so that it was 
unable even to weigh the various arguments placed before 
it. Only the Appellate Court can conduct the necessary 
enquiry and for this a date in February has been appointed. 
The main issue is thus left wide open until then. 

* * * * 
Irresponsibility in High Places. 

As we near the close of another year and look back over 
the course of it, it is impossible not to be aware of a wide- 
spread sense of concern and dissatisfaction, which is 
steadily mounting and finding clearer expression, as well 
as new spokesmen in unexpected quarters. The general 
temper of the country seems to have grown more ruffled 
and uncertain. ‘That the rising cost of living is a primary 
cause is probably true. Even the most casual and un- 
reflective people cannot get away from that or continue to 
be pacified with the facile explanation that it is entirely 
due to causes beyond our. control. But it is clear that this 
particular cause of anxiety, with its various unpleasant 


allies, is greatly reinforced by a growing realisation of the 
almost juvenile irresponsibility of many of those who are 
set in authority over us. This may seem a hard thing to 
say, and it certainly is one that needs to be justified. Very 
well, let us take the field of racial relationships, in which 
this journal is more particularly intérested. Consider the 
Group Areas Act,so complicated, so costly,so bureaucratic. 
so disastrous for thousands of humble, law-abiding folk, 
so, creative of grievances and divisive animosities, and let 
us reflect that this was thrust upon the country without any 
thorough preliminary investigation or any consultation 
with the people most certain to be unfavourably affected 
by it. Consider, again, what is in effect a scion of this 
Act, the removal of the so-called ‘ Black Spots’ in the 
western areas of Johannesburg, involving sixty thousand 
or more voteless and mostly unwilling people. No details 
thought out, no consultation with the people most con- 
cerned, nothing beyond a partial survey by the City Coun- 
cil, which merely disclosed some of the enormous problems 
and costs involved, and then—“‘ Get on with it’ from the 
Government. Or listen to the Minister of Native Affairs 
at. Krugersdorp airing another brain-wave. He is going 
to create triangular Native areas in the towns, with the 
apex directed towards the centre of the town so that Natives 
may travel to and from the centre of the town through their 
own area. Just a half-baked idea, taking no account of a 
dozen factors that might strangle it. But perhaps the 
Minister of Railways gave us the clearest illustration of 
this airy irresponsibility when he told an audience last 
month that the apartheid victory was won and that now 
there was nothing to be done but apply the legislation 
enacted. Only that ! 

Now, obviously, any government is right in trying to 
carry out the policies on which the country has put it into 
office ; and to do so with vigour and some measure of 
toughness is expected of it. But it must not think to hold 
the confidence of the people for long unless it shows a 
proper sense of responsibility and of its duty to base revo- 
lutionary and costly legislation on very thorough investiga- 
tion-—which, surely, involves full consultation with all the 
elements affected. A conviction is mounting that there is 
far too much playing with fire, that in spite of the immense 
gravity of the issues for the largest and most dependent 


section of the population, a sort of, ‘Harriet and the 


Matches’ policy prevails instead. 
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that the country must realise that a tremendous emergency 


\swer to the implied criticism will presumably be 


prevails, that prompt action is therefore imperative, and 
that there is simply no time for havering or anything else 
that might delay it. The great von 
Moltke’s prescription for victory—in the supreme emer- 


It isn’t good enough. 


gency of war, mind you—was “ First plan, then dare.” 
But we appear to have got it the other way round, for clear- 
ly “ First dare, then plan ”’ is the popular way of it just now. 
Small wonder that anxiety is abroad in the land. 

* x % ** 
The High Commission Territories again. 

The conflicting accounts of the reactions of the Basuto 
who visited England recently, when asked about the 
success of their mission, were an odd business. One day 
we were told most circumstantially that they had expressed 
themselves as being bitterly disappointed over having 
failed to. get from the British Government the definite 
pledge they wanted that their land should never be in- 
corporated into the Union without their consent. Yet, a 
day or two later, when they got back to South Africa, the 
Paramount-Chief-Regent denied that she had said anything 
of the kind. The explanation is, probably, not far to 
seek, but the reasonffor the persistent avoidance by British 
statesmen, (even by Mr. Churchill quite recently), of the 
word “‘consent”’ is difficult for the Basuto to understand. 
It has not unnaturally aroused their suspicions that at 


some time in the past, (perhaps when General Hertzog | 


was moving in the matter), the British Government com- 
mitted itself to the view that consultation does not neces- 
Dr 
Malan has on occasion talked of asking that all the papers 
in connection with past discussions should be published, 
and the Basuto also would like that, for. they feel that if 
there is anything in these records to justify their fears it is 
better for them to know it and to realise exactly where they 
are. ‘The psychological implication of the present situa- 
tion should be obvious—that until they know for certain 
that the ultimate decision is really in their own hands, they 
will not be prepared to give even a thought to the possible 
merits of incorporation. 

The main elements in the matter are clear enough, and 
would seem to be :— 

a. “Of the three territories, (to quote from a recent 
address by Dr. D. L. Smit to his constituents), Swaziland 
and Bechuanaland are Protectorates, but Basutoland is a 
Crown Colony. Whatever the legal position may be with 
regard to Basutoland . . . the two Protectorates occupy a 
special place in international law. As Protectorates 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland have never become British 
territory and the inhabitants, though they owe a measure 
of obedience to the British Crown, are not British subjects. 
In the circumstances the wishes of the people cannot be 


sarily and in all circumstances involve consent. 
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disregarded without danger of serious international reper- 
cussions. Even in the case of Basutoland it is difficult to 
see how transfer can be forced upon the inhabitants against 
their will. It is not simply a matter of agreement between 
the Governments of the Union and the United Kingdom. 
It is a question of human rights, which no government 
today can ignore with impunity.” 

b. No British Government which consulted the people 
in any of the three territories, and after finding them 
opposed to transfer, nevertheless agreed to hand them over, 
could hope to carry the House of Commons, (which it 1s 
also pledged to consult), with it. Whatever view might 
possibly have been current years ago, today consultation 
unquestionably involves consent. It would be more 
realistic not to fight shy of the word. 

c. The steady and sinister advance in the Union of the 
influence of the opponents of the liberal, or, as it might be - 
termed, the old Cape view in regard to racial matters, 
which at the making of the Union carried some big guns, 
has created a new situation which cannot be ignored by the 
protecting power. 

d. It is clearer than ever that only one role is open to 
the Union in the matter, that of suitor. It must frankly 
accept this, however unattractive, and set itself to win 
what it cannot compel. 

It seems to us that there is something not quite natural 
about this constant harping on the subject by the present 
Government. If, as it is wont to claim, it has in its 
apartheid policy the master key to happiness and prosperity 
for the Native people, where is its faith in its own convic- 
tions? It should need to do nothing but keep quiet and 
wait, and believe that before long these Territories will be 
clamouring for a full share in these blessings, and will fall 
into the Union’s hands like ripe fruit. Why then this 
reiterated outcry ? 

* * * *k 
Apartheid in Art. 

Worthy of Ripley’s familiar heading ‘‘ Believe it or not ” 
is the news from Cape Town that a Government body has 
made its grant of a thousand pounds to the South African 
Association of Arts conditional upon an undertaking that 
‘““no mixed audiences of Europeans and Non-Europeans 
will be permitted to attend any exhibition function, etc. 
given by the Association.” The letter accompanying 
the voucher for the money adds, “ For your information I 
must add that this assurance is required from all voluntary 
organisations receiving grants from the National Advisory 
Council for Adult Education.” This is something quite 
new at the Cape and has not unnaturally been greeted with 
such epithets as “‘ crazy,”’ “‘ fantastic,” <<‘ stupid,” “ imper- 
tinent.”” It is worse than any ot these. Its strongest 
condemnation is that it is so contemptibly selfish, and it 
seems to us monstrous that pressure should be brought to 
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bear in this way upon individuals or organisations to 
compel them to be guilty of actions of this character. In 
effect it is bribing people with public money to withhold a 
helping hand from those who need it, and to perjure them- 
selves to the point of denying the universality of all true 
art—in a word, to behave like selfish cads. 
merely unwise or impertinent ; it is wrong. 
%* * %& * 

Interesting Conversion of a Cabinet Minister. 

October, 1948. In the House of Assembly the Minister 
of Agriculture produces a specimen of the new white loaf 
shortly to be introduced by the new Government, and 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of his party invites the 
House to “ see what good bread the ‘ National’ bread is.” 

October, 1951. The Minister of Agriculture announces 
an increase in the price of bread, and expresses his warm 
approval of the larger consumption of brown bread. 
*‘ Brown bread’ he says, ‘‘ is not only more wholesome, 
it is also cheaper than white bread. Eat brown bread and 
save money and improve your health.” 

% %& * * 


It is= not 


Native Labour Bureaux. 

The plan for Native labour bureaux, often propounded, 
specifically recommended by the Fagan Commission in 
1948, authorised by the Legislature in the following year, 
and not heard of since, is, apparently not quite dead. For 
some reason further legislation is said to be necessary, and 
this is under contemplation. It is a pity that there has 
been all this delay over a matter so urgent, and we hope 
that it is really being given the “ right o’way ”’ this time. 
Also that two bits of advice from the Fagan report will not 
be forgotten—that there should not be any compulsion 
over the acceptance of jobs, or any direct connection with 


the pass or tax office. 
* * * * 


New Regulations for Native Civil Courts. 

In an endeavour to bring Native civil courts into line 
with present-day requirements the Government has issued 
new regulations under the Native Administration Act of 
1927. ‘These are to come into force from the beginning 
of next year. The actions concerned are those between 
Native and Native only, and the courts involved are the 
civil courts of chiefs and headmen, the courts of the Native 
Commissicners in civil proceedings, Native divorce courts 
and Native appeal courts. 
dum explains that care has been taken not to disturb the 


An accompanying memoran- 


important principles of according due recognition to Native 
law and custom. 

At the same time there are some important innovations, 
such as allowing default judgements to be granted in chiefs’ 
and headmen’s courts, or prohibiting any advocate or legal 
practitioner from appearing or acting for any party in such 
courts. To assist towards the settlement of an action as 
quickly and inexpensively as possible, provision is now 
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made for pre-trial conferences, by means of which the 
issue may be simplified, the pleading amended, the number 
of witnesses limited, and the trouble of unnecessary proof 
for admissions of fact or documents considerably reduced. 

It is to be presumed that behind these changes is the 
frequently expressed policy of the Government to entrench 
Native institutions and the tribal way of life, in part, at 
least, by fortifying the authority of chiefs and headmen. 
The old ways are becoming outdated by the onward march 
of change, and the new adaptations are designed to give 
them a longer lease of life in an ever-altering world. ‘Thus 
there may be seen in them, for instance, a desire to afford 
more protection to the individual African from arbitrary 
judgements in the chiefs’ courts—a necessary and admir- 
able aim. At the same time the inescapable question 
arises as to whether the real effect of the improvements is 
not going to be the undermining rather than the under- 
pinning of the old regime. African society, even in the 
most remote reserves, is not static and cannot be made so ; 
and it is, we believe, too late to stabilise it, even for another 
quarter of a century merely on a modernised version of 
the old pattern. 

* * * * 
Our low white Birthrate. 

Figures given for the birthrate in the Union for the first 
six months of this year show that for the Europeans it was 
the lowest for several years—25.4 per thousand. In 1945, 
when so many of our men and women were away on active 
service, it was practically the same. During the same 
period the number of Europeans who left the Union per- 
manently for the Rhodesias and elsewhere was higher than 
ever and considerably above the number of births. The 
natural increase of the Coloured and Asiatic population 
was the highest on record. 

* * * * 
Basil Matthews. 

The passing of Dr. Basil Matthews has robbed the 
Christian cause of one of its most effective publicists. He 
was a man who had devoted his great journalistic and bio- 
graphical gifts more particularly to ecumenical causes and 
ecumenical figures. Perhaps his most valuable flair was 
for producing informative and arresting books to focus the 
immediate emphasis prevalent in regard to some world 
topic. He did this with consummate skill. But he did a 
masterly job in the sphere of biography with his Life of 
John Mott, notwithstanding the difficulty of the fact that 
his subject was still living at the time. 


The editors of the South African Outlook desire to 
wish all its readers a very happy Christmas season, 
with a deepened realisation of the wonderful fact 
that THE WORD BECAME FLESH 

AND LIVED AWHILE IN OUR MIDST. 


L8u 
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What is Western Civilisation ? 
Dr. Schonland’s Brilliant Address 


On Thursday, 25th October, Dr. B. F. J. Schonland was 
installed as the first Chancellor of Rhodes University. On 
the following day he visited the South African Native College, 
Fort Hare, and delivered the address we reproduce below. 


HE honour of being the first Chancellor of Rhodes 
University carries with it the privilege of being the 
Chancellor of Fort Hare as well. 
I much appreciate, for I have a profound belief in the value 
and in the possibilities of this College. Its importance to 
South Africa and to its future cannot be overestimated. 
I shall very gladly do whatever I can to help Fort Hare in 
its development. 

As some of you may know, I am a research scientist. 
That means that people pay me to make discoveries of 
nature by scientific research and to direct and teach others 
to do the same. Jt probably sounds to you an ideal life, 
like being paid to be a football coach, but I can assure you 
it is not really an easy life though it is a full and interesting 
One of the problems that one meets in such a career 
is not scientific at all. It is the problem whether what one 
is doing is worth-while. When a research scientist is 
extending our knowledge of nature, whether for purely 
philosophical or for practical ends, he is extending in some 
measure, large or small, the civilisation in which he lives. 
So that sooner or later the problem which I have mention- 
ed arises in the form whether the civilisation in which he 
lives is worth-while. ‘The problem arises in the miuds of 
a great many scientists to-day when the products of their 
hands and of their brains (of which atomic energy is the 
best example out of many) are changing civilisation all too 
rapidly. So, like many other scientists, I have asked my- 
self recently : what zs western civilisation ? 

The same question also arises because I serve on various 
national advisory bodies, Councils and Committees, which 
have to suggest the best national policy in regard to research 
in universities, and sometimes. in regard to university 
development in general. One cannot properly consider 
university development without facing this same wider 
question. A university is the fine flower of a larger thing, 
which is the type of civilisation in which we live. 


This is a privilege which 


one. 


No-one 
can say what form university development should take 
unless he can say what is the nature and the meaning of the 
civilisation which needs universities. 

So for these two reasons I have of late had to ask myself 
““ What is western civilisation ?”” I have not found it easy 
I have had to think it out for myself. 
And ! should like to discuss the answer to this fundamental 
question, with you to-day, because perhaps you too have 
found it difficult to formulate. 


to give an answer. 


On the other hand, it is possible that you already know 
the answer, in which case J must ask your pardon for 
I rather think that when I 
But if so, I have forgotten it 


inflicting my remarks on you. 
was your age | knew it too. 
and have had to work it out again. 

We are given to accepting this phrase “‘ western civilisa- 
tion’ without much thought. It is a cliché, a catchword. 
It is confused, and often identified with something labelled 
“ White civilisation ”’ as if civilisation has a colour. _ It is 
confused, and often identified with ‘‘ western democracy ” 
as if democracy has a compass-direction. And it is often 
identified with Christianity, which is a creed and not a civi- 
lisation. If, as I think, it is none of these things, it is 
worth-while our enquiring what western civilisation really 
is and how it has developed. 

We can agree at once that it is the name given to a civili- 
sation which began in the western part of Europe about 
2000 years ago and has spread over most of the world, 
including South Africa. We can agree that two features 
distinguish it from all other civilisations that have preceded 
it or are contemporaneous with it; its creed, which is 
Christianity, and its enormous achievements in science and 
technology. No other civilisation has had this religion 
and no other civilisation has developed this fantastically 
powerful technique of scientific enquiry. 

To find out what is its inner meaning and what is the 
driving force behind it, one must look first at its history. 
It began of course with the fall of the Roman Empire. Its 
immediate predecessor was the Roman-Greek civilisation 
which flourished in the Mediterranean for several thousand 
years. Amongst other things, but chief amongst them, it — 
inherited from the latter days of the Roman Empire, the 
new universal religion of Christianity, which had come too 
late to save the Roman Empire from dissolution. 

For the first thousand years of its existence western 
civilisation drew its strength and its driving force from 
Christianity alone. ‘The great power of Christianity as a 
social force, the power which made it possible to found on 
it an enduring civilisation, is its insistence on the overriding 
importance of the individual. It insisted, and insists, 
upon respect for the personality of the individual, however 
humble and lowly. Its Founder has said ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye do it unto the least of these, ye do it unto Me.”’ And so 
the social doctrine of Christianity is a constant striving for 
the freedom of the individual. 

The practical operation of such an idealistic doctrine is 
always complex and beset with difficulties. Even the 
dreadful institution of slavery took more than 1800 years 
to remove from the earth. The full Christian ideal of 
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personal freedom cannot be said even yet to have been 
achieved. 

But as an idea! and as a guide to conduct, the principles 
of Christianity alone supported and developed western 
civilisation for a thousand years, until about the year 1609. 

And then a remarkable change took place. During all 
the preceding centuries in western Europe there had been 
slowly fermenting a new idea, a new doctrine which was an 
extension of the earlier Christian doctrine. The idea was 
that the individual should not only be permitted to be free 
in body but also to be free in mind. Not only should he 
be free to do as he liked, provided he did not injure others, 
but he should also be free to think as he liked, provided his 
thoughts did not do harm to others. 

It was of course not entirely new, it came from the 
Greeks. What was new was the widespread effect it had 
upon western civilisation, in which it created a profound 
and revolutionary change. 

This was the great convulsion which shook our civilisa- 
tion in the 17th and 18th centuries. You can hardly 
imagine, if you have not read the early history of science 
and -of scientific academics, and of western universities, 
how much this demand for free enquiry was feared at the 


time. Nor how much scori was poured upon it and its 
pioneers. But the demand was accepted. What might 


have been the death of western civilisation was incoroorat- 
ed in it and gave it new life. It \was a bloodless revolution. 
Galileo was mildly persecuted in the 16th century because 
he demanded the right to publish to others his discovery 
that the whole prevailing Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
was in error. But neither Isaac Newton, nor Leibnitz nor 
Descartes nor Voltaire was persecuted. They with many 
others were accepted into western civilisation and laid the 
foundations of the scientific and technological development 
of to-day. 

Thenceforth, by embracing the new doctrine of the 
absolute freedom of thought and enquiry, our civilisation 
became unconquerable and enduring. The secret of its 
strength and of its vitality lies in its ability to absorb revo- 
lutions in thought and to put their consequences into 
practice. In science a revolutionary new idea like relati- 
vity or the quantum theory does not destroy science but 
enlarges it by throwing new light on old ideas and by 
revealing their hidden inadequacies. So this civilisation 
of ours grows in strength by revolutionary changes in 
thought and by altering its structure accordingly. It is 
based upon two principles, belief in the sanctity of the 
individual and belief that the truth, and reasoning from the 
truth, must be the only spring of policy and action. 

In these qualities it differs from all the civilisations 
which have preceded it, of which no less than 26 have been 
listed by the historian Toynbee. For these qualities 
render it dynamic, constantly changing, and not essentially 
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static as previous civilisations have tended to be. Already 
it is so far different from what it was in Shakespeare's day, 
three hundred odd years ago, that some historical philoso- 
phers consider that it has died and has been replaced by a 
new scientific and technological civilisation. I do not 
think that is a very useful suggestion. A civilisation which 
asserts the power to alter its outlook continuously while 
retaining its creed and its-ideals can no more be said to die 
than physics or chemistry can be said to die because of new 
viewpoints on atomic and molecular forces or on the laws 
of motion. 

The development of the principle of freedom of thought 
can however have very unexpected consequences. Men 
may choose deliberately not to be free, to revert to slavery, 
to suppress freedom of thought, to set back the clock a 
This they may do, not with a 
liking for slavery but in order to gain power for themselves 
and for their nation. They may do it deliberately to 
achieve an end which they consider to be good. ‘This was 
the deliberate choice of the peopies of Germany and Italy, 
the choice which led them to their ruin. ‘This is apparent- 
ly the deliberate choice of the communistic peoples of the 
world, the abandonment of freedom as a means, an evil 
means, to a possible good. 

That men can do this is quite easy to understand. To 
sacrifice freedom of thought and speech, even freedom of 
the individual, is not necessarily unattractive. Western 
civilisation means a constant struggle for an ideal, it means 
a constant battle. Men can get tired of it and can gladly 
throw the responsibility for their actions on an authorita- 
rian régime which they call ‘‘ The State.” For the Com- 
munist, who surrenders his liberty of thought to “ The 
State,”’ all the intricate problems of modern life are solved. 
He has given up thinking and he relies on a faith alone. 
His new faith simplifies all issues, he embraces it fervently 
and with complete obedience. By so doing he denies his 
individuality and his reason, but he does rest his weary 
mind. 

I think it is important for us to realise that it 1s not 
western civilisation which is tired and worn out and effete, 
It is not western civilisation which is 


thousand years or more. 


it is communism. 
unable to accept new ideas and alter its social structure, it 
is communism. And it is not western civilisation which 
has to exclude religion and to force its Scientists and philo- 
sophers to follow the “ party line.” For communism is, 
in my opinion, the ideology of tired men and tired minds, 
and western civilisation is the ideology of fresh men and 
fresh minds. 

The thing that tired minds dislike most of all is change, 
And change, as I have said, is the essence of western civili- 
sation. Its social structure is never static; first it was 
monastic, then it was feudal, then capitalistic and now to a 
large extent it is becoming social-democratic. The truth 
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is not final nor is it simple. It does not lie at the bottom 
of a well, it is many-sided. Western civilisation, like its 
religion, represents a constant striving towards an ideal 
which it never reaches. There is always another peak to 
climb, another social injustice to put right. 


So you see that my conclusion is that western civilisation 
is not something static which can be acquired, like a stand- 
ard of living or a new suit or a motor-car or a university 
degree. It is the constant search for truth as a guide to 
conduct. It is freedom to persuade others to see another 
point of view and to alter their conduct accordingly. It is 
an ideal you and I have to attempt to reach each day and in 
each action of our lives. And of course it is not a matter 
of race or colour, though I think it is a matter of creed. It 
can be said of it what Francis Bacon said of scientific dis- 
covery: ‘‘ A point invisible yesterday is its goal to-day ; 
and will be its starting point to-morrow.” 

All this means that to participate in western civilisation 
is not easy, any more than scientific discovery is easy. It 
is a struggle. It has its moments of supreme achievement 
but for most of the time it is hard slogging. And like the 
scientific researcher those who wish to be truly civilised 
must be well-informed. We must read and mark and 
learn and think all our lives, so that we can be sure of the 
truth we wish to follow. 

The social history of western civilisation has been mark- 
ed by a continuous series of surrenders of power and wealth 
by those who possess them. 
struggle has been hardest. People do not easily surrender 
their wealth and their possessions to others. They have 
various reasons for it. They say that others are not 
deserving of it, that they have no enterprise, that they are 
not ready for it because they are not educated, that they 
will waste these precious gifts which have been accumulat- 
ed with so much sacrifice. And they say stupid things 
based on prejudice and fear ; but these they do not really 
believe. All this is part of the struggle that is western 
civilisation. All these things have been said since the days 
of Magna Carta and of the Reform Bill. 


While the less privileged have reason to be impatient 
with this attitude, it must be realised that it contains to-day 
as it has done for hundreds of years a certain truth. It is 
chiefly a safeguard, a marking of time, and safeguard 
against over-hasty giving, against giving before the recipient 
is ready to receive the gift. It is almost always the prelude 
to another step forward in the social structure of western 
civilisation. 

You have come here to Fort Hare to obtain further 
qualifications for your future careers. What Fort Hare 
really gives you is what every true university gives to its 
students, the outlook of western civilisation. It is the 
conception of man as a unique animal, capable of taking 
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thought to understand and to alter his own nature and his 
own environment, physical.and social. It is the conviction 
that only the truth can set men free. And it is the know- 
ledge that the way of western civilisation is hard. The 
road winds uphill all the way, to the very end. 


Christianity and Education Summer School. 

We are glad to help in making more widely known that a 
summer schoo! on ‘‘ Christianity and Education” for 
teachers, students and others is to be held at Michaelhouse, 
Balgowan, Natal, from the twelfth to the twentieth of 
January next year. It is under the joint auspices of the 
Christian Education Movement and the Students’ Chris- 
tian Association. The programme is to include general 
lectures on Biblical Studies, lectures for teachers on how 
to make the teaching of Scripture effective, sessions for 
students on the place of religion in the university, with 
time for discussions and for demonstrations of the use of 
films, drama and music. The conférence fee is £5, which 
will include full board for eight days. Ten shillings of 
this is a registration fee-which should be paid before 
December 10th to the Christian Education Office, P.O. 
Box 3624, Johannesburg. 

* ale * * 
Good-bye to ‘‘ The Forum.” 

It is a matter for very deep regret that after nearly four- 
teen years of most valuable service of a distinctive kind to 
the public of South Africa the Form has been compelled 
by the pressure of economic circumstances to cease publi- 
cation. It has done an excellent job for the decent, liberal 
point of view, “‘ standing foursquare ’’ as Senator Brookes, 
the chairman of its board, said in its closing number, “ for 
the liberalism which is truly South African and the South 
African patriotism which is truly liberal.’ It has been 
penetrating and severe in its criticism of injustice, exploita- 
tion and humbug ; yet constructive and without bitterness. 
Many who have read it week by week will miss with very 
great regret the ‘‘ Diary. of a Liberal”? column by Dr. 
Brookes, which has been for them the outstanding thing of 
its kind in the Union—wise, understanding, generous and 
Christian. 
column :— 


Let us offer a farewell sample from his closing 


‘We are glad to have been permitted to play our part 

in a very dark hour. Now that the first streaks of dawn 
-are to be seen we hand our task over to others. 

““We might indeed have been tempted to claim that 
God was on our side, but that is a thing too easily and 
too cheaply done. There is a reverence and a sense of 
our own failures which must prevent us from making 
this boast. It is a great thing if in any small measure we 
may find ourselves on God’s side in the processes of 
history, so inscrutable and so unpredictable as to be 
beyond the analysis of any facile mind or pen,” 
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The Church and Communism 


PART 


VI 


WHY PEOPLE BECOME COMMUNISTS 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appoint- 
ed a Commission on Communism. This Commission has 
been at work with great thoroughness, and when the Assembly 
met in Edinburgh towards the end of May it submitted a long 
and realistic report. It is our intention to give our readers 
the opportunity of reading this remarkable document, although 
it 1s taking several months to accommodate it in our columns. 
Our last five issues gave the opening portions of this Report, 
and below there follows a further section. 

—Editors, “‘ The South African Outlook.” 
HE growing Communist challenge to the security and 
values of the Western world makes the examination 
of the reasons why people become Communists much more 
than an academic exercise interesting only to those who are 
naturally curious about the more esoteric brands of social 
philosophy. . 

These reasons are of profound importance to the states- 
man concerned for the stability of the social order ; to the 
industrialist and trade unionist keen to promote peace in 
industry ; to the man in the street anxious only for a quiet 
life but fearful of what has happened to men in the streets 
of Eastern Europe ; and perhaps most of all to the Church, 
which sees millions of God’s creatures turning their backs 
on their Creator and denying (or being denied) the good 
news about how men should live and the kind of world 
they should build. Only by understanding these reasons 
can positive action be taken to show the Communist con- 
verts that there is a better way of achieving the ideals which 
many of them cherish. Social and spiritual ills are, like 
bodily ills, incapable of cure by denunciation. 

It is obvious, of course, that what brings a man to accept 
Communism must vary in different parts of the world and 
in different social strata—however much the Communist 
may proclaim the oneness and indivisibility of their faith. 
The peasant on the banks of the Yangtse is drawn to the 
party for reasons different from those of the school-teacher 
in Paris ; the acceptance of a party card by the Bloomsbury 
scientist is based on motives foreign to the factory-worker 
in Stalingrad. Once they are in the fold they are clothed 
with the same Communist philosophy, and no doubt use 
the same quaint jargon. The fons et origo of their loyalty 
is however different, and it is this inner conviction and 
attraction with which we are concerned. That it varies 
within the party is not a criticisrh, it is merely a fact to be 
recognised, 

In considering why men become Communists it 1s 
necessary, first of al!, to separate three quite distinct kinds 
of social situation :— 


(1) Countries whose political and social structure is 
democratic in the Western sense, allowing the pursuit 
of social justice and peaceful change through freely 
elected Parliaments. 

(2) Countries under a Communist or Communist- 
dominated government where opposition to the Com- 
munist line is suppressed and Communist doctrine 
and practice dominate all parts of life. 

(3) Countries under a autocracy where 
all movements to alter the status quo are suppressed. 

In each of these situations the Communist Party has a 
different role to play, and its immediate appeal lies in 
different directions. 

SITUATION No. 1 

When democratic countries are reasonably prosperous 
as at present, with low unemployment.and relatively high 
general standards of living, there is little pressure by hard 
economic want towards supporting a party which promises 
relief by overthrowing the whole existing social order. 
There is no inducement—in fact, the reverse—on grounds 
of expediency to adopt Communism in order to keep one’s 
job or bask in the approval of the party in power. The 
decision to become a Communist must therefore normally 
be, not the result of a surrender to social pressure of one 
sort or another, -but a free act resulting from a particular 
appraisal of the problem of society combined in many 
cases with a psychological hunger for some of the spiritual 
satisfaction which Communism offers. What, then, makes 
Communists in societies such as our own ? 

(a) Dialectical Materialism. 

A good deal of publicity is given to the relatively large 
numbers of ‘‘ intellectuals ’? who confess their adoption of 
the Communist position—though it is doubtful if in fact 
they have as much weight in the counsels of the party as 
might be expected in such a theory-ridden movement. 
Every thinking person seeks some coherent explanation of 
the “‘ nature and purpose’ of man, and many who reject 
the Christian view of life but seck some more comprehen- 
sive and solid philosophy than the agnostic empiricism so 
prevalent to-day find it in dialectical materialism. Where- 
in lie its attractions ? 

(1) Many intellectual Marxists are scientists, and even 
those who are not are eager for the increased use of scienti- 
fic technique and methods. Dialectical materialism is a 
philosophy which purports to explain the behaviour both 
of matter in the laboratory and men and women in society. 
Scientists especially are likely to welcome a set of proposi- 
tions about human history and social life which incorpo- 
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rates the outlook and methods to which they have become 
accustomed in their dealings with matter. 

(2) -Its materialism is not a crude denial of the existence 
of non-material forces—which would be palpably absurd 
—nor even a denial of their importance. It contends that 
such forces, however important they may be, are dependent 
on and derive from particular material factors such as 
climate, food supply, natural resources, and so on. They 
have no independent existence and are not the primary 
causal agents in human life. Dialectical materialists 
recognise and enjoy beauty and art, and in practice appeal 
to idealism and enthusiasm. 

(3) People to-day are very conscious of the insecurity 
and uncertainty of human life. To be able to discern 
amid the apparent confusion constant laws which shape 
human life and social order and which will govern the shape 
of things to come is to feel that within limits man can still 
be master of his fate. Dialectical materialism makes life 
meaningful by revealing why what happens does happen, 
and by showing the direction in which society is moving. 
To understand these laws and to use them is the only way 
to create a stable social order. To accept dialectical 
materialism is to be given the key to the future. 

(b) Social Policy. 

Communism is vigorous and unrelenting in its denun- 
ciation of social evils, such as bad housing and poverty. 
Its propaganda pictures the Communist Party as the only 
effective opponent of injustice and persecution, and it is 
probably this social policy which is responsible for most of 
the support which it attracts. Many non-Communists are, 
however, equally concerned to achieve social justice— 
though a certain reluctance to identify those with whom 
they disagree with the less lovable members of the animal 
world makes their language less dramatic and their ardour 
may thus seem less real. At what point and for what 
reason does the social concern felt by so many people lead 
some of them to Communism ? 

Broadly speaking a man should only become a Commu- 
nist if he believes that the kind of social order which he 
desires can be born only out of revolution. Communist 
literature from the “‘Communist Manifesto’? onwards 
makes it clear that those accustomed to power and privilege 
in the bourgeois society will not freely give them up, and 
that the revolution has to bea violent one. (The Manifesto, 
which is still a pillar of orthodoxy, refers to the need for the 
“ violent overthrow of the existing social order.”) Though 
no doubt many Communists join the party merely because 
of its ardour, energy and radical approach to social policy, 
and not because they are convinced of the necessity of 
revolution, it is the latter hypothesis which distinguishes 
the Communist critique of society from those which accept 
the possibility of radical reform by peaceful democratic 
methods. The Communist, properly speaking, is not so 
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much a man who desires social justice as one who believes 
it can only come through revolution, and who recognises 
the propriety of violence as a political method. 

(c) Communism as a Religion. 

Perhaps the strongest, though by no means the most 
recognised, factor in the extension of Communism is 
psychological or religious. Most self-conscious men and 
women look for a religion or philosophy which will act as a 
framework for their life and thought, which will give them 
a purpose in life or something with which to identify them- 
selves, and provide a guide as to what is “‘ right” action. 
Men have, down the ages, sought to equip themselves with 
such a religion or weltanschauung. ‘The results in some 
cases have been able to fulfil their needs to a considerable 
extent ; in others they have been very inadequate. Com- 
munism is perhaps the most comprehensive attempt yet 
made in the Western world to fulfil man’s religious need by 
making his own god and ignoring that God who made him. 
It is therefore a variation on the very old theme of idolatry, 
but particularly well adjusted to the needs of to-day. 

Communism attempts to satisfy man’s religious need by 
giving him: (1) A God—i.e., the historical process as des- 
cribed by Dialectical Materialism. This process is the 
inevitable development of human society from one stage 
to another which men have no power to change; their 
actions have meaning and significance only in so far as they 
accord with it. The chief end of man is to glorify this. 
process by centring his life upon it and adjusting all his 
actions in accordance with it. 

(2) A Code of Ethics —Actions are good or bad accord- 
ing to whether they are in tune with the process. They 
are not good or bad in themselves ; only the results have 
moral significance. This code governs not only the 
personal life of the Communists but also the tactical 
methods of the party. 

(3) A Heaven—t.z., the classless society, the final stage 
of historical development when the State has withered 
away and social relations are so well adjusted that sin and 
suffering are no more. That no very precise description 
of the character of this society is given in Communist 
literature does not make it any less important ; by its very 
nature the concept of heaven must be vague to those 
accustomed to living in a world of sin. Its vagueness does 
not make it any less potent a means of dissolving the 
dissatisfactions of the present in hopes for the future. 

(4) Faith—-Communism demands a very high degree 
of faith amongst its adherents, since no normal intellectual 
process can lead one to believe that a new era of sweetness 
and light, in which men will live as brothers without being 
directed or coerced in any way by a central authority, can 
be brought to life by the deliberate use of lies, mass-pro- 
duced hatred, and wholesale “liquidation.’”’ Only faith 
can convince one of the infallibility of the U.S.S.R. 
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(5) Fellowship—To be a member of the party and to 
work with others towards a common messianic purpose 
gives that sense of ‘‘ belonging” of which to a greater or 
lesser extent all men and women have need. Some of 
those who have left the Communist Party have confessed 
with what despair they faced a new life alone without the 
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purpose and fellowship of the old. 

(6) A Canon of Inspired Works.-The writings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin are an authoritative guide 
for thought and action. Communist theory and practice 
must be derived from and in conformity with the principles 


there enshrined. 


Postcript to ‘‘ Church and Communism ”’ 


“THOSE who have been following the reprints in the 

Outlook of a Church of Scotland report on this sub- 
ject will be interested to know that the criticism to which 
Soviet Communism has been subjected from the outside 
has been echoed in no uncertain way within the communist 
pale. We all know that Yugoslavia has shaken off Russian 
domination and has followed a path of her own, led by 
Marshal Tito and his associates ; we also know that this has 
weakened the military front of the Soviet Union. But 
What seems to be more galling to Stalin and his associates 
is the clear, informed and persistent denunciation of the 
Soviet state as it exists today. The value of this is, not 
that it contributes anything new in criticism, but that it 
comes from a nation which is professedly communist and 
which for years was hand in glove with Russia. Conse- 
quently the critics do not measure the characteristics of 
the Russian regime by christian standards but by the 
writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin. They point out that the 
policy which the pioneers planned was first to bring to 
nought the capitalist state and then to substitute for it 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat.” The power was to 
be in the hands of the primary producers. They believed 
that the state thus constituted would gradually “ melt 
away.’ and they warned the proletariat to beware of and to 
guard against the growth of a bureaucracy, power being 
grasped and held by a junta of officials. Then the critics 
point out that this is exactly what has happened in Russia. 
It has become a bureaucratic state in which the millions of 
primary producers are in a position of actual practical 
slavery. Meanwhile the vast state controlled media of 
propaganda (press, wireless, etc.) are always and every- 
where used to create and foster an attitude of mind toward 
the state and its head little short of idolatry. Stalin has 
been transmogrified into a veritable infallible pope. The 
people are taught to believe that any criticism of his actions, 
any expressed doubt of his wisdom, is disloyalty which 
must be suppressed, if necessary by condign punishment. 
Far from showing any indication of withering away, the 
Russian regime is so firmly entrenched that nothing short 
of revolutjon can shake it. Its réal nature is displayed in 
the fact that it has to resort to wholesale coercion and 
extermination to enforce its will, thus showing that it has 
failed to enlist the interest, the loyalty and the sense of 
collective cwnership of the primary producers, 


As to the “ cultural, educational function of the state ” 
this is only a pretty name for the monopoly of the life of a 
people’s mind ruthlessly imposed on society, exerted over 
the scientific and artistic freedom of Soviet artists and 
intellectual workers. 

These are simply instances and illustrations of the way 
in which, according to Yugoslav critics, including Tito 
himself, Soviet Communism has departed from the course 
which was laid by Marx and his associates. Whereas they 
were inspired by confidence in the people, Soviet ideology 
displays a ‘* profound contempt for the people.” 

As I have said, there is nothing in all this which is new 
or unfamiliar to those who have followed the course of 
Russian history since 1917, What makes it deeply signi- 
ficant is that it comes from those who themselves are Com- 
munists and it shows how easy it is for any policy, whatever 
its ideals may be, to become vitiated by exploitation at the 
hands of men who dream of changing the world without 
themselves being changed ; men who have never seen the 
need of being saved from the old, deadly sins of Pride, 
Avarice, Lust, Envy. It is not difficult to understand the 
wrath of those who form the powerful Soviet junta. In- 
deed, Stalin might take up the parable of the Hebrew 
prophetand reply to those who ask, Whence these wounds ? 
‘“‘ Those with which I have been wounded in the house of 
1. BG: 


my friends.” 


Scripture Union. 

The Scripture Union almanacs in Xhosa with daily 
readings for 1952 will be available shortly. They may be 
obtained at a cost of fourpence each, from Miss Jessamy 
Sprigg, 5, Dominion Street, Cambridge, C.P. 


No more ‘‘ Al’’ for Sailing Ships. 

Lloyds’ shipping register of vessels engaged in inter- 
national trade has been published since 1843. It is with 
some inevitable regret that we learn that the 1950-51 issue 
for the first time does not carry the name of a single ocean- 
going commercial sailing vessel. All are steam or moter 
ships, destined sooner or later, no doubt, to give way in 
turn to vessels with yet more modern and economical 
methods of propulsion. Sails remain for some training 
ships (for how long ?) for local work like fishing (less and 
less), and for pleasure—we trust for all time. 
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Sursum Corda 


CERTAINTY 


[s there any difference between the certainty of the religi- 
ous man and any other kind of certainty ? 

The answer is that there are two kinds of certainty. 
There is the certainty that depends upon logical argument. 
It is an intellectual certainty. There is also the certainty 
that arises out of personal relationships. ‘The first is the 
kind of certainty which is shown at its clearest in mathe- 


matics. Consider, for example, a simple quadratic equa- 
tion :— 
x®-4x1+4=0 
(x-2)?=0 
x=2Z 


There can be no doubt whatever about this. Given the 
premise the conclusion is certain..... 

But there is another kind of certainty, that which springs 

out of relationships between persons. The best example 
is that of a couple who fall in love with each other. They 
are quite certain about each other, and the more certain 
they are, the less they are prepared to listen to what any- 
body else may say... But when this couple has lived 
together over a number of years, there arises a certainty 
that is deeper and sounder than any at first. It is built on 
years of mutual trust and knowledge, and it is to be seen in 
the successful marriages of the middle-aged. Further, 
when it comes to the last resort, men and women will act 
on the basis of this type of certainty against, if need be, 
the kind of certainty that comes by intellectual apprehen- 
sion. ‘That is why men and women will sometimes do 
things which to everybody else are frankly stupid and un- 
reasonable, because of the love they bear to each other... . 
This is the type of certainty which I, for one, have about 
God. It is not contrary to reason, and, given its own 
premises, it is as logical as the rest. But it has its own 
premises and they are the premises which have their basis 
in personal experience of a Person. Nobody ever argued 
me into it, and I am quite certain that nobody can ever 
argue me out of it. It never depended on that type of 
argument. If anyone should ask me how it is that I am 
sure of God, I could give no answer except that it is in the 
same kind of way in which I am sure of my wife. Just 
how it is that Iam sure of that, I donotknow. It has been 
strengthened by the intimacies and mutual trust of the 
years, but it began...? The Christian is prepared to give 
reasons for the faith that is in him, but his faith does not 
depend upon such reasons. The soundest example in the 
Bible is Jeremiah. 

This man, Jeremiah, is an outstanding example of a 
man whose whole life and action were determined by the 
conviction and certainty which were grounded in his 
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personal relation with God. He is the prophet above all 
others who seems to have been called to do things and to 
say things which were contrary to his own nature. And 
yet, in spite of this tension between his own disposition 
and the course of action which was laid upon him, there is 
no man who shows more clearly how great and dominating 
can be the inner certainty which comes from communion 
with God. 

Jeremiah was a man who naturally depended much on 
ordinary companionship. There are some men who can 
stand alone, who delight to stand alone, and seem happiest 
when they are in a minority which consists of one. Not 
so Jeremiah, for as soon as he came up against opposition, - 
he withdrew into himself as though to wonder in his own 
heart whether or not he was right. He was greatly 
troubled by opposition, and speaks (xx. 7-10), of the con- 
siderable perturbation of soul which was his in the face of 
opposition. Again, there are many passages in his oracles 
which shew him to be the kind of man who would be the 
ideal husband and father, but he found himself sure that 
he was called of God to be neither. Yet again, no man 
was more patriotic than Jeremiah, but he found himself 
driven to proclaim a message which involved nothing short 
of surrender for his country. ... 

This Jeremiah made two early essays.in prophecy, and 
each time he was wrong. He prophesied on the advent of 
the Scythian invasion that Jerusalem would fall (1. 13-19), 
and then later he supported the Deuteronomic reforms 
(11. 1-5), only to find that, as things worked out (8. 8) he 
was once more on the wrong side. Each time he had 
spoken from inner conviction, and had said, “‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” only to find that his message was wrong. And 
so we get silence. He said that he would speak no more in 
Jehovah’s name ‘20. 9), only to find that there was in his 
heart as it were a burning fire shut up in his bones, so that 
at last he could no longer contain himself. Henceforth he 
was right, and it was truly “‘ Thus saith the Lord.” The 
explanation is that this man, longing for companionship 
and bereft of all human companionship, with even his own 
people trying to murder him, was driven to seek fellowship 
with God in a way that no man previously had found it. 
He, first of men, came to know that inner certainty of con- 
viction which is based on true fellowship with God. This 
is the root and basis of the certainty of the Christian, and 
no man can truly speak of Christianity without it. 
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Evangelism in Day Schools 


HE annual meeting of the Ciskeian Missionary Council 
which was held in the Twemlow Hall, King William’s 
Town on 8th November 1951 took the form of a symposium 
on the subject “ The Church’s Opportunity for Evangelism 
in the Management of Day-Schools.”’ 

The discussion was divided into two sections. Rev. S. 
Mdala of Annshaw Mission, Middledrift opened the dis- 
cussion with some comments on the opportunity given to 
the manager of primary mission schools to create favour- 


able circumstances and happy human relations between ° 


scholars, teachers and manager. The manager could do 
much towards an atmosphere of friendliness in the schools 
under his management. The examination of the scholars 
in religious instruction, the fair appointment of the right 
type of teacher and the prompt conduct of the corres- 
-pondence between the schools and the Department of 
Education gave plenty of opportunity for proclaiming the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ by precept and by example. As a 
manager at one time of 25 schools and 86 teachers he had 
known the grind of clerical work but he has also had men 
offering to be local preachers in his church and one had 
offered himself for the ministry of the Word of God. 

In a memorandum read on his behalf the Venerable W. 
Spencer Hall maintained that it is essential for the Chris- 
tian church to retain the management of mission schools in 
their hands. As the church provided most of the build- 
ings used as schools, it should use its opportunity by 
appointing Christian teachers and by making sure that 
religious instruction is given in its schools. He had found 
that'some managers were saddled with the management of 
too many schools and he advocated that the work should be 
divided up more. He also commented on the lack of a 
sense of vocation among many teachers and ascribed this 
mainly to the type of professional training provided in the 
training institutions where the teacher’s opportunity for 
evangclisation is forgotten in a welter of academic subjects. 
But he believed that it would be wrong if missionaries 
were not allowed to manage the day schools of their 
missions and that it would be a tragedy if the Africans were 
left with a bare secular educational system. 

In his contribution to the discussion Mr. J. W. 
Macquarrie, inspector of schools, drew attention to the 
syllabus for religious education supplied by the Education 
Department. The department had appointed two in- 
spectors for religious education, and text books and 
apparatus were available for teachers who took the teach- 
ing of religious education seriously. It was the task of the 
manager to ascertain whether the teaching of religious 
education in the schools under his management was not 
merely a matter of sticking to a syllabus but was reflected 
in the conduct of the teacher in the school. ‘The chief 


duty of the manager lay in the selection of the teachers to 
staff his schools. Mr. Macquarrie pleaded that this 
selection should be done in consultation with the circuit 
inspector, the principal of the schoo! and with the rest of 
the staff. If the managers advertised in the Education 
Gazette, insisted on testimonials and reports from previous 
schools and thought of applicants in terms of character and 
ability rather than local connection, appointments would 
be much more satisfactory. He reminded the counci! that 
unsatisfactory teachers could be kept on the probationary 
list after consultation with the circuit inspector. Teachers 
were of many kinds. ‘There were the lazy ones and there 
were the enthusiastic ones, some of whom were prepared 
to attend refresher courses at their own expense. With the 
right kind of teachers in his schocls, the manager would 
find in them that tone which would be conducive to evange- 
lisation. 

In the general discussion that followed Rev. N. Kumalo 
made the suggestion that a conference of school managers 
in an inspector’s circuit should be held regularly so that 
they might be kept in touch with the policy of the Educa- 
tion Department and could report to the department on 
their experiences in the management of schools. Rev. S. 
M. Mokitimi advocated regular conferences of the teachers 
with their manager so that a spirit of co-operation and good 
will may be found in the schools. Professor Z. K. 
Matthews drew attention to the change in the nature of 
schooling. Schools were becoming mere places of in- 
struction rather than centres of culture which set the right 
moral tone for the lives of the children. Rev. Dr. R. H. 
W. Shepherd commented that if the Communists had the 
opportunities that are given to us to manage the primary 
schools, they would have indoctrinated every child very 
early in its life with the teachings of Communism. He 
maintained that the management of primary schools was 
one of the strongest instruments for evangelism for Christ 
that we have in Africa. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The council then discussed the opportunity for evange- 
lism in the institutions for higher education. This aspect 
of the matter was referred to firstly by Rev. 5. M. Mokitimi, 
chaplain of Healdtown Institution. He pointed out that 
the basis of the education given in the training institutions 
was Christian. A generation ago the teachers in these 
institutions had been missionaries who had witnessed to 
the Gospel first and foremost. Since then teachers who 
were interested in missionary work but not essentially 
missionaries had taken their places and as a resuit students 
had begun to think of education as something separate 


from religion. In former days the use of the Bible was 
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constant in the daily routine of institutions but in these 
days the Word of God was no longer regarded as of primary 
impertance. ‘The opportunity of the church in the larger 
institutions lay in the fact that they had the students with 
them all the time in the boarding departments. Through 
training the students themselves to be agents of Christian 
propaganda, religious education became a matter of 
challenge as well of class-room instruction. 


Mr. C. D. Zulu drew attention to the lack of church 
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connection in the children that applied for training at 
institutions and he pleaded that the evangelism of the in- 
stitutions should be in the cause of Christ rather than in 
the name of a particular denomination. In the back- 
ground of true evangelism lay the spirit of friendliness 
which would help students at institutions to feel happy in 
their training and in the calling for which they were being 


prepared, 
G,O.L4 


Samuel Bill 


FOUNDER OF THE QUA IBOE MISSION* 


ig was breakfast time in the College, and the Principal 

was seated at the table with his students. In his hand 
was a letter bearing a West African post-mark. The 
handwriting was unknown to him, as also the odd address 
Ibuno: Qua Iboe. But the content was seemingly of 
absorbing interest. Having read it he rose to his feet, and 
throwing it on the table, announced that it was an appeal 
from some chiefs of the Ibuno tribe on the Southern shores 
of Nigeria for a white teacher to tell their people about 
God. ‘It’s a wild country, and a treacherous climate,” 
he added, ‘‘ but will any of you young men volunteer to 
go?” The challenge was met by a modest “TI will,” 
from one of the Irish students. ‘The seminary was Harley 
College, a missionary training centre in London, of which 
Dr. Gratton Guiness was founder and Principal, and the 
student was Sam Bill from Belfast. Those two words 
that morning proved the setting of his compass in life and 
discovered for him his destiny. 

Samuel Bill was born on the outskirts of Belfast in 
January 1864. His father was a builder and apprenticed 
his son to the trade, but Sam’s life was changed as a result 
of the Moody and Sankey Revivals, and after taking a 
course at the Harley Missionary College he sailed on the 
14th September 1887 for Africa, leaving his newly-married 
wife behind him. From his Diary we learn that while on 
the boat he ‘ got into loggerheads with some of the passeng- 
ers about the way Natives should be treated by white men, 
I am vexed to hear how they speak of the black man. If 
they could, they would deny that we spring from the same 
stock.’ 

Paganism, slave-hunting and a deadly climate were the 
three giants that every ambassador of Christ had to face in 
this part of Africa. ‘That dreaded coast-line from Liberia 
to Calabar was all too literally, the white man’s grave. The 
first attempt by the Moravians to pierce its shadows in 
1770 resulted in their expulsion from the field after the loss 


of eleven missionaries. ‘The CMS lost sixty-five at Sierra 


The Quest of Souls in Qua Iboe by Eva Stuart Watt (Marshall, 
Morgan and Scott. 6s.). 


. from its beginning to its end? 


Leone and the Basle Mission eighty-nine in Ashanti in the 
early days of the Nineteenth Century. 

Following the suppression of the slave trade in Jamaica ° 
in 1842, a few Scottish missionaries, who had been working 
there among the negro slaves, heard the call of West Africa 
and transferred their field of operations to Calabar. The 
Rev. H. Waddell, an Irish Presbyterian with Mr. S. 
Edgerley and two Jamaican teachers, formed the vanguard 
of this movement which developed afterwards into the 
United Free Church Mission of Calabar. Brave? Only 
God knows how brave they were! They suffered and 
toiled ; they sweated and prayed. They buried their 
comrades and appealed for new recruits: They hoped 
against hope until after forty years they had built up a 
Native church and set on foot a work that extended up the 
Cross River for a distance of one hundred miles. 

But Qua Iboe, though not so far away, had as yet no 
missionary. Mangrove swamps and jungle made travel 
well-nigh impossible. But some Ibunos had made their 
way to Calabar and appealed for a missionary and Samuel 
Bill was their man. His home was a hut made of palm 
leaves with a beaten clay floor anda corrugated iron roof, the 
gift of an interested but somewhat sceptical trader. 

Samuel Bill immediately set abou learning the Efik 
language and visiting the people in their homes. He 
found these animists bound by fears and superstitions. 
Very early in his Diary he mentions the Jujus. These 
were visible objects representing invisible spirits. The 
juju might be an insect, a bird or a tree consecrated by the 
witch doctor or an idol by the roadside where the supp hae 
laid his offering of food or drink. 

In West Africa {says the writer of this biography) this 
powerful sorcery has been responsible for more murder, 
vice and cruelty than the whole of the shameful slave trade 
Its victims have been the 
poor and helpless, women and innocent babes and captives 
from other tribes. From this has sprung all the evils of 
human sacrifice, funeral rites, ordeals and exorcisms. 
Especially was there no mercy shown to twins which 
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happened to be born. The twins were killed and the 
mother was either killed or banished from the tribe. 


But Samuel Bill was at work. He began a school—a 
no-program school, he called it because of the irregularity 
of the pupils’ attendance and that of their teacher, who 
began to have frequent attacks of fever, dysentry and other 
maladies. He supervised and assisted in the clearing of 
ground where maize, cassava, coffee and cocoa were plant- 
ed. He moulds bricks by hand—five hundred in two-and- 
a-half days. He digs wells, and soon conceives the plan of 
building an industrial Mission, which will include a saw- 
mill. 

Within ten months, he has built a church to seat two 
hundred people, and all the religious and educational life 
of the community are centred in this, the first church of 
Qua Iboe. 


Visible results now began to be seen. ‘Two wives whom 
a chief had given voluntary consent to separation arrived 
at the mission house one day, saying, ‘‘ We have decided 
to leave the juju and follow Jesus. We are getting old and 
soon must die. How could we stand before the Son of 
God in Heaven, and tell Him to His face that we heard, 
sure enough, about His death for our sins, but we would 
not believe ?”’? Another chief, counting the cost, made up 
his mind. He wanted to become a Christian. But half 
his income was derived from the gin trade. Samuel Bill 
said, “‘ We do not tell you that you cannot be a Christian 
unless you stop the trade in spirits—God alone is judge of 
that. But since we believe that this trade is opposed to the 
spirit of Christ, enriching the trader to the detriment of his 
neighbours, we cannot see our way to baptize you, unless 
The African ruler was staggered. He 
went away back to his village. The missionary retired to 
his room and penned these words in his Diary. ‘‘ The 
stand we have taken will not, humanly speaking, tend to 
increase the number of our converts ; but God will call us 
to account, not for the number of our Church Members, 
but for faithfulness to the light He has given us.” 


you renounce it.” 


After two days the chief turned up again asking for more 
words of life. Four days later he returned to say that he 
had now seen that through Christ all sin can be put away, 
and he was determined to give up trading in spirits. He 
became a great evangelist and suffered considerable per- 
secution. On February 16th, 1890, when for the first 
time in Qua Iboe, eleven Africans sat down at the Lord’s 
Table to remember His passion in the symbols of bread 
and wine, Chief Egbo-Egbo was among them. He was 
later appointed an Elder of the Ibuno church in which 
position he served faithfully and well until his death in a 
small-pox epidemic a few years later. His death was a 
great loss to the Church. 

The missionaries discovered that the Ukats had little 
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regard for other people’s property. They were congratu- 
lating themselves on the increased attendance at the Sun- 
day Services and how the people seemed to like lingering 
on after the Service until they discovered a great many 
tools missing. A bath towel disappeared from Mrs. Bill’s 
washing line, only to turn up the next Sunday as the main 
item of the Chief’s wearing apparel ! 


The small Association formed in Belfast to support the 
Mission found themselves in financial straits so Samuel 
Bill returned to Ireland and largely through his efforts a 
new society was formed. The original Association was 
augmented by representatives from all the leading Church- 
es. A constitution was drawn up on evangelical and 
inter-denominational lines, and from that time adequate 
financial support was assured. 


Now the Mission began to expand, branching out to 
contact many different tribes. Samuel Bill’s dream of an 
Industrial Mission was realised. A launch, The Evangel, 
was purchased and enabled the missionaries to reach more 
and more of the Natives, so that a Nigerian Government 
Official could write, ‘ Practically the whole of the Ibuno 
Tribe has now been converted to Christianity through the 
efforts of the Qua Iboe Mission under the leadership of 
Mr. Bill, who has already devoted twenty-five years of his 
life to the work.’ The Native Church was then raising 
£10,000 a year for the support of its pastors and teachers. 


But there were still many difficulties for the Mission to 
face. A spirit of indifference to be combated ; a desire on 
the part of some of the Church Members; to lower the 
standards required for Church membership, such as allow- 
ing polygamists into the Church and the retention of other 
heathen customs. The Ethiopian and Seventh Day 
Adventist Churches began operations in the District, 
causing bewilderment and schism ; many desired baptism 
only for the status it bestowed. A Revival came and went, 
and while the general result was good there were some 
abnormal effects. 


But the work went on and always Samuel Bill was found 
spearheading the new advance. When his wife died he 
went alone into Igala—240 miles up the Niger River, be- 
coming the most isolated missionary in the Mission. But 
the old warrior’s fighting days were done. He died on 
January 24th, 1942. It was said of him that he combined 
many qualities. He was a great statesman, a great worker, 
a great doctor, a great lover of Africa. He was great in 
faith and courage and he was a great man of prayer. 

He left behind him a flourishing Mission with fifteen 
central stations, 750 outstations, 700 teachers and evange- 
lists and a Church Membership of 50,000. No finer 
memorial could any man desire. 


J.D.M. 
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New Books 


To Bethlehem, by David J. Darlow(Lovedale Press: 3/6). 
Professor Darlow is well known for his poems dealing 
with South African scenes and personalities. His Shadows 
of the Ainatole, African Heroes and other books have given 
him his place among South African poets. 
we find him in different vein. The book contains thirty- 
eight poems dealing with Christmas. A reader might fear 
that the poet could not avoid repetition, but this is most 
skilfully guarded against : every poem has its own indivi- 
dual character and merit. The sense of variety is heighten- 
ed by. the very varied metres employed. Fortunately 
Professor Darlow is not addicted to the contortions that 
are favoured by some ultra-modern poets, nor to their 
delight in obscurity. At the same time, the thought be- 
hind the poems is such that the full reward comes to the 
reader, in numerous instances, only after careful pondering. 

As a typical poem we may take: 

CHRISTMAS 1945 
The world is troubled, yet at Christmas-time 
The bells ring out and with their merry chime 
Uplift the heart to sing of laughing days, 
Of deeds of friendship and of kindlier ways, 
And as the joy-bells ring 
Fair loving thoughts take wing 

Around the world their fragrant message wafting ; 
For now the Babe is born 
To herald in the dawn 

Of kindness and the peace that knows no breaking. 
The angels sang that night ; 
The Star outblazed the light 

Of Heaven’s panoply in glory shining. 

And so we make our feast, a little store, 

A mended toy, a garland by the door, 

A hopeful stocking wherein he may pour— 

Old Santa Claus—perhaps a little more 

Than he was wont to do when he came before ; 

And mistletoe we’ll have, festoons of flowers, 

A festive garment saved from happier hours, 

And dance at Christmas from our sorrow waking. 

This book will make an ideal Christmas gift. 

R-HGW:S. 

Bible Guide Books (United Society for Christian Litera- 
ture—Lutterworth Press, London) 

These are a series of eight pamphlets of a dozen pages in 
each booklet covering most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a large amount of sound and helpful information 
is packed into a small compass, The authors, belonging 
to different schools of Christian thought, guide the readers 
of the Books of the Bible as to the time and circumstances 
when they were written, and the main object in view. 


In this volume | 


A few extracts will best show how the Authors treat their 
subjects. The first two chapters of Genesis are not a 
scientific account of how the world began. We do not 
learn Science from them. God has shown us the truths 
of science in other ways. But we learn from the first 
chapters of Genesis some great truths which the men of 
science could never have discovered. ‘They are, therefore, 
of the very greatest importance. They are like a nut of 
which the shell is the old Hebrew legend and the fruit in- 
side is the truth revealed by God. It is foolish to look 
only at the shell and to throw away the fruit as useless, 
because the fruit inside the shell is more important than 
the shell. We cannot understand the rest of the Bible 
unless we read these chapters carefully, for the rest of the 
Bible takes for granted that we already know the truths © 
contained in these chapters. 

The most important lesson of these chapters is that man 
is a fallen being. The gifts of reason and conscience imply 
that man has also been given free will. He is able to 
choose between right and wrong because he has a con- 
science. He is able to choose between wisdom and folly 
because he has reason. But man in every part of the world 
finds it easier to be foolish and wicked than to be wise and 
good. Why is this? Genesis tells us that man at the 
beginning used his gift of free will badly. He chose to 
disobey God, and all the evil in the world has happened 
because of that choice. This is the meaning of the story 
of Adam, Eve andthe Serpent. This story did not happen 
just as itis toldto us. The tree of knowledge of good and 
evil is not a tree that you can find in any forest. The story 
of the man and the woman and the talking snake is an old 
Hebrew legend, which God used to teach us the great 
truth, that man has disobeyed God, and that therefore he 
is not what God meant him to be, and that he cannot free 
himself from the power of sin but needs a Saviour to free 
him. ‘This is why this chapter is so important. If man 
were not a fallen being, he would not need a Saviour. But 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the good news that the Son of 
God has come to free man from the results of the Fall, and 
to make him once again what God meant him to be. Many 
people have forgotten this ; and many great writers have 
taught them that man can save himself by changing the 
conditions in which he lives. This is one cause of all the 
wars and revolutions which have laid waste the world. 
The truth is that man cannot save himself. However 
much the conditions in which he lives may be changed, 
man, himself, will remain the same, selfish, greedy and 
cruel. It is only by the power of our Lord, Jesus Christ 
that man himself can be changed. All this is the lesson of 
the third chapter of Genesis. It is the most important 
chapter in the Old Testament. 
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Genesis 9 tells us about the blessing of Shem and the 
cursing of Canaan. There are still some people who think 
that the Africans are the descendants of Ham, and that for 
this reason they are under God’s curse. This belief is 
nonsense, and it is difficult to see how any intelligent person 
can hold it. The story is a legend to explain the origin of 
the races known to the Hebrews ; and so it does not include 
the nations which they did not know, such as the Chinese, 
or the peoples of Central or South Africa. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Bantu are descended from Ham, 
or from any of the sons of Noah. In any case, it would not 
matter if they were, as the story is not historical, The 
curse was laid not on Ham, but on his son, Canaan. The 
story of the curse on Canaan is only Hebrew propaganda. 
The Hebrews, when they came in from the desert, found 
the wine of the Canaanites a temptation, and this story in 
Genesis warns them to avoid the Canaanites and their evil 
habits. The other sons of Ham were not cursed. In 
Isaiah 19 : 25, God says, “‘ Blessed be Egypt My People,’’ 
and the Egyptians were certainly of the family of Ham. 
But in any case God does not lay a curse on any people, 
but loves them all equally. St. Pau! tells us that in Christ 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free ; that is, in the Church all men, as men, are equal, 
no matter what their race may be. 

We should read Genesis, not as science, nor as history, 
nor to study ancient Eastern customs, but as God’s Word 
to us. The first three chapters contain truths which are 
necessary to our religion, told in the form of a story which 
no one who has read it can ever forget. ‘The rest of the 
book, mixed up with much that is of no special use to us 
today, is the story of how our religion began. 

J.D.M. 
Interpreting the New Testament 1900-1950, by A. M. 

Hunter, (S.C.M. Press. 144 pp. 10/6). 

Professor Hunter, who is in charge of New Testament 
studies at Aberdeen University, has done a very useful 
service to his subject in writing this book. Every earnest 
and intelligent reader of the Scriptures wants to know 
something about the work of the outstanding scholars who 
devote their time and talents to the task of enlarging our 
knowledge about the Bible and its origin. But in order to 
do so one must read far more widely than is normally 
possible. Consequently all too little is known and, in 
recent years at any rate, a great deal is missed that is re- 
assuring and conducive to faith. ‘Someone ought to 
write a little book”’ said a friend to Professor Hunter, 
‘every two or three decades, setting down the present 
state of such studies and indicating current trends.” 

So Dr. Hunter has tried to do just that, and to present 
the findings of leading New Testament scholars in a way 
suitable to the ordinary reader who has no special scholarly 
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knowledge. He has succeeded admirably in giving us a 
sort of half-century stocktaking in regard to New ‘Testa- 
ment studies, in which we may review past achievements 
and learn what the tendencies of the present are. Here is 
his closing word on the matter :— 

‘““ On every score we have reason to write Fin?y on a note 
of hope. ‘The scholars of the last half-century have not 
solved all the problems, linguistic, literary, historical or 
theological. But in many fields there is substantial pro- 
gress to report. ‘Textual criticism has been advanced ; 
Aramaic origins have been illuminated; the Synoptic 
problem has been solved. The Fourth Gospel may still 
contain enigmas ; but we have established the authenticity 
of most of Paul’s letters, and have come to a truer concep- 
tion of Paulinism and of the man Paul. If we are no wiser 
than Origen cn the identity of the writer to the Hebrews, 
we have solved many of the riddles of Revelation. Above 
all, we have come to a new understanding of the import- 
ance of New Testament theology, and of the New Testa- 
ment documents as witnesses to the unique intervention of 
the living Ged in Jesus Christ for us men and for our sa!lva- 
tion. Despite the aberrations and excesses of individual 
critics, the course of New Testament studies in the twen- 
tieth-century has been mainly to make more sure the 
foundations of which our Christian faith is built, and to 
increase and deepen our conviction that ‘a new face has 
been put on life by the blessed thing that God did when 


He offered up His only begotten Son.’ ” 
a * 7k 


* 
Hymns of the Temple, by Norman Snaith. 

A notable Old Testament scholar discusses the relevant 
linguistic and literary problems of some of the Psalms, ard 
tries to bring out their permanent message. As a prelude 
to the studies he gives us a most valuable general introduc- 
tion to the Psalter as a whole, in which he considers its 
place in the Bible, its compilation, its poetry, and recent 
developments in its study. After this he studies six 
selected psalms, (42, 43, 44, 46, 50, 73), following the 
method of a running commentary ‘“‘ branching out into 
whatever avenue is most likely to interest and help the 
reader.” Dr. Snaith has a way with him. His wide 
erudition, his profound knowledge of Hebrew, and his 
very intimate familiarity with the Scriptures are wielded 
with entire honesty and effortless grace in the service of the 
sturdy faith he wants to share with his readers. ‘The result 
(to borrow a phrase from the jargon of the advertiser), is 
Scripture commentary that is different—a very fresh, 
illuminating, and persuasive book. 

After the Apostles, by John Foster. (S.C.M. Press. 128 

pp. 7/6). 

Who were the immediate successors of the Apostles and 
their contemporaries in spreading the Christian Faith? It 
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is a difficult question to. answer satisfactorily, for we know 
so little. So far as historical records go, it is almost as if, 
with the death of the pioneers, the Christian Church dis- 
appeared into a tunnel cmerging a hundred or more years 
later in many respects a different body from what it appears 
to have been in the New Testament era. Some of the 
changes were simply and soundly evolutionary ; others are 
less healthy and recall tendencies which were already dis- 
cernible and roundly condemned in apostolic days. We 
have no scientific historian to rely on until Eusebius 
(b.311 A.D.) and his information about the “ tunnel” 
period is very slight. 

Dy. John Foster, who is Professor of Church Histery at 
the University of Glasgow, has had a double purpose in 
writing this very fascinating little book. Assembling 
whatever information there is about this epoch, he paints a 
’ skilful picture of how the work was carried on, so that his 
readers may ‘‘share the experience of early Christianity as 
an on-going concern in the pagan world.” But also, and 
with real understanding, he links this up with the work of 
the Younger Churches of today as they give their Christian 
Witness in a pagan world. The result is a book that is 
much more than skilful history of stirring days long past : 
it is full of reai ammunition for the warfare of today—in 
fact, “* just the stuff for the (Christian) troops.” 

6 SS a * 

The Prayer of Prayers by Peter G. Gordon 2/0. 
This is a book of short studies in the Lord’s Prayer, the 

author being the Minister of St. Mark’s Presbyterian 

Church, Yeoville, Johannesburg. The studies are well 

worthy of print, and also to be set beside much more 

ambitious books on the same subject. They are beauti- 
fully expressed, succinct in treatment and the scholarship 
lying behind them cannot be hid. 

Copies may be had from the author at 2/6 each, post free. 
(Address : 84 Tenth Avenue, Highlands North, Johannes- 
burg.) R.H.W.S. 

x cS ** * 

Greater Rhodesia—the London Proposals Examined— 
(published by the Capricorn Africa Society, Salisbury. 
32'pp:'*): 

This attractive little brochure, bearing a photograph of 
the well-known stature of Rhodes on the cover, is a preli- 
minary appreciation by the Society of the Case for Federa- 
tion. Its arguments must carry weight, as the first aim of 
the Society is the closer association of the two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. 

Its conviction is that a correct Race Relations Policy is 
the key opening the door that will make success possible, 
It rejects the Racial policies of both the British and the 
Union Governments, and founds its own on the principles 
of the Southern Rhodesian ‘T'wo-Pyramid policy. 

It then examines the London proposals in the light: of 
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the foregoing, approving of them, if what seems a very 
reasoned and reasonable. safeguard is introduced, with 
regard to the powers of the Minister for African Interests 
and the African Affairs Board. The last chapter shows 
certain special advantages that would accrue to Africans 
under Federation. It is a pity that such advantages were 
not more thoroughly appreciated by the extreme African 
opposition to Federation. The brochure says, “ With full 
protection for political rights, and with enormously in- 
creased opportunities for economic advance, Federation 
offers the Africans of Central Africa as well as the Euro- 
peans advantages that they could not secure in any other 
way, certainly for several generations to come.” 

Two appendices, one on Racial Policy in Africa contain- 
ed in a letter to the London Times, and one rejecting the 


cry for ‘‘ Dominion Status First,’’ complete a very in- 


formative and provocative brochure. 
Further particulars about the Capricorn Africa Society 
can be obtained, from The Secretary, Box 1663, Salisbury. 
ED:R: 
* *. * * 

Seven Tribes of British Central Africa, Edited by 
Elizabeth Colson and Max Gluckman. Oxford Press, 
409 pp. 37/6). 

This impressive and valuable volume has been published 


by the Oxford University Press on behalf of the Rhodes-— 


Livingstone Institute. Increased financial support since 
the war from Colonial Development and Beit funds has 
enabled the Institute to increase its staff considerably and 
this book is a kind of first-fruits of this expansion. It 
presents descriptions of the life of seven Central African 
tribes, namely :— 

The Lozi of Barotseland, (Max Gluckman) 

The Plateau Tonga of N. Rhodesia, (Elizabeth Colson) 

‘The Bemba of N. Rhodesia, (Audrey Richards) 

The Fort Jameson Ngoni, (J. A. Barnes) 

The Nyakyusa of S. Tanganyika, (Godfrey Wilson) 

The Yao of S. Nyasaland, (J. C.. Mitchell) 

The Shona of S. Rhodesia, (J. F. Holleman) 

Uniformity of scheme has not been followed in the pre- 
paration of these studies : each writer has followed his own 
line of selection and presentation, as has seemed to him 
best adapted to the culture studied. This undoubtedly 
enhances the interest of a book which is unquestionably 
going to be of very great assistance’to government officers 
and missionaries who are located among any of the peoples 
described. They will learn much about their social organi- 
sation which it is essential to know if mutual understanding 
is to be achieved. Most fittingly the book is dedicated to 
Dr. Edwin W. Smith whose work, in collaboration with 
Captain Andrew Dale, The Ila-speaking Peoples of Not thern 
Rhodesia, was the beginning of scientific anthropological 
studies in Central Africa. 


a 


